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AT 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
S. W. Corner 7th and Arch Street, 
May be found a variety of 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 
Mixed Grenadine Shawls, $3.00 ; 
# Pine Apple Grenadine, 31}; 
Striped Grenadines 25, worth 37}; 
Plain and Gay Lawns from 12} to 31}; 
Percales and Chintz in variety ; 
8-4 Colored Barege and Maretz, very desirable ; 
Several lots of thin Fabrica at 25 cts ; 
Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; 
Men's Gauz Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00; 
We have just from an importer a large invoice of 
fans, which will be sold at much less than cost of 
importation. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 


oy denne = 


. j 7th & Spring, Garden Streets, Philadelphia 
Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entize Stock of 
DEY GOODS 
aT 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 
| Please give him a call as he will sell very obeap. 
CLOSING OUT. 
4 The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
. PRICES TO SUIT. 
be Do not fail to call at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 South Second Street. 


OUSE TO RENT at Seventeenth and Girard 
Avenue, of a Physician who desires office room 


and board for himself and wife. Address 
B. F. BETTS, M. D., 
No. 1607 Girard Avenue, Phila. 


WANTED. 


A Housekeeper at Swarthmore College. Salary 
$300 per year and board. By direction of Execu- 


tive Committee, THOS. S. FOULKE, Sup’t. 


ELLIGENCER 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. Itis lighted with 
gas, contains sIxTy-TWo RooMs, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Warkins, enquire 
for the Porter of THe Gien Moontain Hous, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


Tkis newly established and modern built house, 
located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 

The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 

Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
depot and steamboat landing. 

Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 


NO BAR. 
TERMS. 


Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3 00 es 
For rooms or information, address P. 0. Box 11, 
Cape May City, N. J. 
W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 


WEST END HOUSE 


(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N. 
J., is now open for the reception of guests. Eighty 
feet from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
per day through June. 

4. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


BARGAINS. 


A very eligible building lot of twenty one acres, 
on Baltimore Pike, near Swarthmore College, for 
s as awhole orin parts. Apply to 

PASCHALL MORRIS, 
18 N. 13th St., Phila. 
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Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 

For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper «nd more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds of 
testimonials from all parts of the country, endursiog 
the Powder. It is cheap, healthy aod reliable, and 
the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by drug- 
gists and grocers, or seut promptly by mail. A lib- 
eral discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & CU., 
736 N. 2d St., Philada. 


A CARD. - 


The Woman’s Branch of the Society ror THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious to obtain more annual subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some contribution to it. The payment of $1.00 
a year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur- 
nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
President, 2113 Pine Street ; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 
509 N. Sixth Street; to Mrs. Mary Karle, Green 
above Linden, Germantown, or to the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, iu which contributions will 


be acknowledged. Please give name and address. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journalof John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new editiou, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo, Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Convemations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adoszen. Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50cts. Young 
Yriends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
féc. The Crucified and Quickened Chrivtian, 2'c. Tour to West 
Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40e. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. M. J., 
léc Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
by Esra Michener.30c. Nanny’e Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 

Questions on the Uld Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. one vol, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friends, by Thos. H. a, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

ManraiaGe Certiricates, Vine Parchment, in boxes, $4.00. 

Photograph Likeness (fe: simile autograph attached) of John 
a, at 25c, 50c and $1 9 

JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh &. 


GENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF, FOWLER'S GREAT WORK, 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- 
relations : Love, Its Laws, Power, etc. 
Send for specimen pages and circulars, with terms. 
Address Nationat Pustisuine Co., Phila., Pa. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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BOOEXKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRINDS,’” 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz JoHNson, 
BOD, CRIN 5 cass ccdoncouses: Nepean sieoe .Price 25¢ 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
JANE JOHNSON. Part First........cccc-sceee Price 12c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Jane Jonnson. Part Second ...........+++ Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Jane Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 *& “ Second. “ 35c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hagrigt KE. Stocxry. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jamz 
JoHNsON. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Jang Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts’’—a Book designed for 
- Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonneon. 
6 Nos., 32m0, 64 pp. each........ccreeee Price 75 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP....cccceccccce cscccecscccoccee -Price 20¢ 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


CARPETIN GS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


Continues at her old stand, 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 
No. 103 §, Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


RRR RI ee eee 
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“By this time I suppose our precious A. has 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN. reached her home, doubtless loaded with the 

BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. sheaves of sweet peace. The band that came 
from the Land of Penn left with us a sweet 


is . love fl ffectionatel 
The next year (1861), while on a visit to _—" eal taeaia em iets 


the Indians oe in Western oe “ How precious it is when those who thus 

gen ail ‘3. ae a SS ae go forth in the _— service, can 80 move 
; ae : — s dorn thei ing. 

dear Margaret refers at the close of the fol- “ aaa = thee of our faring 


lowing letter. This was the last time we met. during the Yearly Meeting, as no doubt dear 


She was then much changed, being quite Ann has told thee all about it. I must just 
feeble, but she still possessed that kind and say, when we met our little band the first 


warm heart, and deep interest in her friends, | meeting after our yearly feast was past, it 


for which she was always so remarkable. | seemed as though there was a sweet feeling 


PickerinG, 7th mo. 4th, 1861. | surrounded the gathering, something like a 

“My dear J.:—My capacity for letter |skirt of the good will of Him that dwelt in 
writing is becoming so feeble that I dread | the bush. 
taking the pen. However, such as Ihave; ‘“ The week after our annual gathering, we 
give | unto thee. had a beautiful visit from our mutually dear 

“Thy kind, affectionate greetings have | friends, Benjamin and Margaret Hallowell. 
come to hand, and would it were in my | It was indeed a sweet brook hy the way. 
power tosend any thing like an equivalent.| “My Nicholas and the dear children send 
But I am poor and feeble. My health is | warm messages of love to thee, and to friends 
much broken, but I do not complain. I| who may inquire a'ter us. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. ] 


(Concluded from page 387.) 


rather rejoice in the certainty that strong in-| “‘ Most affectionately thine in the Truth, 
timations are given that the cords are gently | ; M. B.” 
giving way. | A letter dated “ Lincoln, Va., 3d mo. 13th, 


“Wilt thou couclude me insensibly affected | 1872,” from our valued Friend Samuel M. 
when [ assure thee that the failure of strength | Janney, says: 
which I witness alarms me not? All I ask,| “I recollect that Margaret Judge lived i. 
and this I strive to attain, is a preparation | Alexandria, and was recognized as a ministe- 
for the final change. of the gospel when I was a very young man. 


























































































































































































































































402 FRIENDS’ IN 
Her ministry was lively and instructive, and | 
she endeared herself to the young by her | 
kindness and sympathy, the buoyancy of her | 
spirits, and the vivacity of her conversation. | 

“During a visit to Canada, in 1868, I spent 
many hours very pleasantly in her company. 
She was then, I suppose, in her 86th year; | 
her mental faculties were weakened, and her 
memory impaired by age, but she was very 
cheerful and happy ; the sweet sense of divine 
life and love being still fresh, showing that | 
the decay of the corporal nature did not affect 
the immortal part. She appeared in the mini- 
stry io brief, lively communications, having 
the unction of the Holy Spirit. 

“Such examples of a serene, happy old age 
are encouraging to those who come within 
the sphere of their influence, showing that 
‘the work of righteousness shall be Peace, 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness and 
assurance forever.’ ” 

The following extract from a letter of Sarah 
E. Wright to Keziah Gillingham, of Wood 
Lawn, Va., dated “ Montreal, Canada, 6th 
mo. 26th, 1870,” although it has been pub- 
lished, presents such characteristic traits of 
our beloved Friend, that it will bear re-pub- 
lishing in conuection with this memorial. 

“T expect thou wouldst like to hear some- 
thing about Margaret Brown. She is pretty 
well in health, and although she did not go 
out to Yearly Meeting, she enjoyed the so 
ciety of her friends—some of the time ra- 
tionally—and appreciated it much. 

“ At times she would relate her experience 
with great clearness and force, to the melting 
of the large company who daily surrounded 
her. On one occasion, she preached one of 
the best sermons I ever heard, and one long 
to be remembered by all present. When 
done, she remarked, ‘ This was very unex- 
pected, Friends ; I hope you will all profit by 
it.’ 


“She sat at the head of the table nearly 
every meal during the week of the Yearly 
Meeting, often enlivening the company by 
her offhand, cheerful remarks. She would 
several times a day ask different Friends if 
they knew her husband. When answered, 
she would say, ‘Oh, he was a noble fellow, 
but he has gone and left me! I can go to 
him, but he cannot come back to me! Well, 
it is all right; it wont be long I'll have to 
wait!’ 

“ Sometimes she would exclaim, ‘ There is 
no Society under heaven that enjoys such 
privileges as we do in our religious meetings 
and social comminglings.’ 

“She would often ask if we all had com- 
fortable lodgings, and, being always an- 
swered in the affirmative, she would say, 
‘I expected you had. Ever since I was little, 
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I always had a desire to be able to entertain 
Friends. Now see how I am: blessed, knowing 
my children are capable and well able to 
make so many comfortable, &e.’ ” 

The following testimony is borne by Mary 
S. Lippincott (formerly Hallowell) : 

“Our dear Friend M. B. was remarkably 
dedicated to her Master’s service, very ardent 
in her affections and cheerful in disposition, 
feeling that she lived in a beautiful world, 
under the care of a kind Father and never 
failing Friend. 

“She was impulsive, but if in haste she 
had wounded the feelings of any, she was 
quick to make amends by the greatest kind- 
ness. 

“She was powerful in her ministry, reach- 
ing the witness in tender minds, and comfort- 
ing the afflicted by pouring in the ‘ wine and 
the oil.’ In prayer evidence was given that 
she drew near to the Fountain whence the 
living stream flowed. 

“ She was thorough in her instruction as a 
teacher, maintaining a lively interest in the 
studies of her classes. She was dear to her 
pupils, and to her many friends, who knew 
her worth, and felt that her labors were blest 
to them. 

“ Her zeal in her Master’s cause never 
slackened till, through the infirmities of age, 
her mental sky was partially overcast, and 
even then the prospect of a happy home re- 
mained bright, and she waited to be gathered 
into rest! All is bright in view of her change. 
The end crowns all, and surely hers was 
peace, sweet peace ! 

“The gradual failing of both physical and 
mental powers continued. Sherman Brown, 
who was only about three years old when she 
and his father were married, and to whom 
she extended all the attention and affections 
of a mother, wa; as kind and attentive to her 
to the close of her long life as if she had 
been his own mother. Her many Southern 
fr.ends, by whom she was held very dear, are 
much gratified in knowing this. No atten- 
tion nor expense was spared to increase her 
comfort or to add to her happiness and en- 
joyment. He kept her friend Jane Johnson, 
whom he addressed as ‘ my mother’s friend,’ 
informed of her condition, physically and 
mentally.” 


The following extracts from his letters give 
an affecting picture of her latter days. They 
furnish the only record extant. 

Under date 11th mo 24th, 1871, he says, 
“ Mother is failing gradually but perceptibly. 
She is very thin and stoops some, but is very 
smart on foot. She has a good appetite and 
sleeps well. Lies from 8 in the evening until 7 
the next morning, when she comes from her 
chamber looking bright and is soon ready for 
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her breakfast. Mother used to be so nice at 
the table—a good example for the family. 
But that has all gone! She now has her 
meals by herself, and often vocally craves a 
blessing. She wants every one that comes to 
the house to eat. The poor beggar that comes 
to the door is her friend. She invites him to 
the table. 

“She seems to know no distinction between 
persons, except when a plain old man or 
woman Friend comes in ; she remembers that 
dress, and says, ‘I think it is the neatest of 
all dresses,’ 

“ Here she comes now from her chamber, 
aftera nap. [ say to her, ‘I am writing to 
thy friend Jane Johnson.’ She replies, ‘ Dear 
Jane! one of my near friends! Tell her I 
love her; and tell her I am trying to get 
along as well as can!’ Then asking if Ido 
not think there is a good deal of good 
amongst us yet, she adds, ‘Tell her I would 
like to have a letter from her.’ But mother 
cannot read writing now, neither can [ read 
a letter to make her understand it, in con- 
sequence of her great deafness,” 

n a letter dated 12th mo. 19th, 1871, Sher- 
man Brown says: 

“Mother I believe is all right in looking 
forward to the end of time. I often hear her 
say, ‘Thou, O God, wilt not forsake me!’ 
and many passages of Scripture in support 
of this truth she will repeat very correctly.” 

In a letter to Mary S. Lippincott, dated 
12th mo. 27th, 1871, S. B. says : 

“T said to her, ‘ Mother, dost thou know 
Mary S. Lippincott? She replied, ‘ Yes, I 
guess I do, well. I said, ‘I have a ‘letter 
from her with a message of love and kind 
remembrance to thee.” ‘QO, dear creature,’ 
she replied, ‘if I only kaew where she lived 
{ would write to her.’ I tell her I am writ- 
ing to her. ‘Oh, is thee? Well, give my 
love to her.’” 

In a letter to J. J., dated 2d mo. 16th, 1872, 
and addressed to “My Mother’s Dear Friend,” 
this devoted son says: 

“My dear mother is going soon! Yes, I 
say soon! We are looking for the close 
daily! Her appetite is nearly or entirely 
gone. Her feet are very much swollen. My 
poor, dear mother! She must go also ! * 

“Well, perhaps my mission will be an- 
awered after my tender care of my poor 
mother is finished. We have lived as one 
family 45 years! A long time! 

“She is sensible, I think, of her approach- 
ing end. Her work isdone. She is 90 years 
old in this month. | She does not look like 
mother, nor as Margaret Brown used to. 


*This refers to his having buried his wife very re- 
cently. 
+ He has not her age correctly. 


She would have 





“ But I must give up my poor,.old mother 
I sit with her nearly all day, and see her once 
or twice through the night. She sits or lies, 
as we think best. She does not suffer in the 
least, apparently, in any way She is very 
quiet and polite, and so thankful for her 
blessings.” 

On the 20th, he adds, “ Mother is failing 
fast.” 

On the 28th of 2d mo., 1872, a telegram 
announcing the death of Margaret Brown, 
and that the funeral would take place 3d mo. 
1st, at 11 o’clock, A. M., was received in Phila- 
delphia, and forwarded by mail to Sandy 
Spring so that the minds of many of the 
friends of the deceased were with them at 
the hour of interment. 

On the 20th of 3d mo., Sherman Brown 
writes to J. J. as follows : 


“ T received your valued letter in due time. 
It was written on the day my dear mother 
was buried. Strange to say, I felt your pres- 
ence with me at the time of our solemn gath- 
ering, for the last time, about the lifeless re- 
mains in her quiet room! Ob, how sad my 
feelings were for a few moments! Then I re- 
membered the bleased promise of my good 
Master, and I had new life ; I felt my strength 
return to me. 

“The day was a beautiful one, but cold in- 
deed. There was a large gathering of people 
of all classes and grades. F.C., of Norwich, 
was favored to portray the worth of the de- 
parted, and to give comfort to the bereaved 
and afflicted. 

“Although the change has been long looked 
for, when it came it brought a feeling of 
great sadness at parting with my cherished 
mother, and ‘a mother in Israel’ indeed. 
Oh, how glad I would be to contribute a 
lively memorial to the worth of the two vali- 
ants who have gone to reap their reward of 
‘ well done.’ 

“T have been examining the remaining 
papers and letters of my mother. There are 
very few left. In 1864 she told my wife she 
would look over her papers and letters and 
arrange some writings for her friends to put 
in print when she was gone. But afterwards 
(no doubt when she did not realize rightly 
what she was doing,) she burned up bushels 
of her old letters. She had also told me she 
would leave a short journal of her own 
travels, and of those of her husband and her- 
self together, but if anything of this kind 
was written, the manuscript perished with the 
other papers.” 

The destruction of these is a great loss. 
M. B. had a number of interesting corre- 


been 89 years old on the 4th of 3d mo. 1872, which 
she did not reach by 5 days. 
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spondents, whose instructive letters she highly 
valued. Before her marriage she corre- 
sponded with Mary Rotch, of New Bedford, 
Rachel Mason and Hannah Carey, of Balti- 
more. 

A letter dated 3d mo. 21st, 1872, from my 
valued friend, Benjamin Rodman, of New 
Bedford, of whom I made inquiry whether 
any of Margaret Judge’s letters to his aunt 
Mary Rotch could be furnished me, states in 
reply, “ I am sorry I cannot help thee. Mar- 
garet Judge stands in my mind in delightful 
memory. I do not know much of her per- 
sonally. My aunt, M. R., was her correspond- 
ent and valued her highly. It is from that 
association I formed my opinion. My aunt 
had some delightful friends and was a beau- 
tiful letter writer. She often interested us by 
reading such as she received, and perhaps it 
was thus I formed my high opinion of Mar- 
garet Judge. But everything relating to her 
correspondence is out of the reach of any of 
her family.” 

The attention and filial care of her son 
Sherman Brown, particularly after his father’s 
death, when the responsibility devolved more 
immediately upon him, have been very grati- 
fying to her many Southern friends from 
whom she was so widely separated. So also 
has been his testimony to her worth and vir- 
tues, as given in the extracts from his letters. 

The calm, peaceful state of her mind at 
the close of her life, her affectionate concern 
for the comfort of her friends, and fer the 
poor especially, her gratitude for her many 
blessings, and thankfulness for the kind at- 
tentions of those around her, rise up in sweet 
memorial and bring to mind the poet’s de- 
scription of “ The death of the Righteous,” 
which she loved to read in 1820: 

‘Sweet is the scene when Virtue dies! 
When sinks a rightcous soul to rest! 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast ! 
‘* So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 
So dies the wave along the shore. 
‘“‘Triumpbant, smiles the victor’s brow, 
Fann’d by some angel’s purple wing: 
Oh Grave! where is thy vict’ry now ? 
Invidious Death! where is thy sting? 
“ A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which notbing can destroy ;— 
Nought can disturb that Peace profound 
Which their unfettered souls enjoy. 
“ Farewell conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell ! 
How bright the unchanging morn appears ! 
Farewell, inconstant world! Farewell ! 
“Its duty done, as sinks the day, 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
‘ Sweet is the scene when Virtue dies.’” 


Sandy Spring, Md., 4th mo. 10th, 1872. 








From Old and New. 
THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


A tall, bony, weather-beaten, hard-handed 
New England woman, is St. Hannah. Left 
motherleas at the age of twelve, and jearn- 
ing thus early to be a woman, on a bleak 
island off the coast of Maine, she migrated 
from one school “ deestrict” to another, that 
she might go to school all the year round, 
working meanwhile for her board. At six- 
teen she had “got her education,” a good 
old-fashioned education, such as in those days 
fitted one for the whole duty of man; yet I 
cannot but fancy that her method of gaining 
it was the best part of it. She planned no 
great career, but realized all her hopes by 
going to service in a good family in the city. 
It was after a year of such service that her 
father and brother went to live at Crescent 
Island, and sent for her to come and keep 
house for them. 

Perhaps you have never heard of Crescent 
Island. Let me try to describe it as it was 
forty years ago. One of the farthest sea- 
ward of those islands which skirt the coast 
of Maine, it lay exposed on its southern and 
eastern sides to the full force of the Atlantic 
waves ; on the north a deep bay, nearly cut- 
ting the island in two, gave it its crescent 
shape. Eastward a lonely rock bore a light- 
house, and the good barbor on the north 
made it a resort for fishermen. It was prob- 
ably first settled by some adventurous men 
of this class, who cared little for the com- 
forts of civilized life, and still less for its 
graces and virtues ; for the log-houses which 
clustered along the shores of the bay were of 
the most equalid description; and although 
children had been born there, and grown to 
manhood and womanhood, neither school- 
house nor church was to be seen among the 
weather-beaten huts, and the only civilizing 
influence that the men brought from Boston, 
when they went up with a schooner load of 
fish, was a barrel or two of New England 
rum. It isn’t easy to believe that such a place 
existed in our vaunted New England: but 
you must remember, it was twenty miles off 
shore; the inhabitants too poor to pay taxes, 
and so not entitled to the advantages of the 
State school-fund, and indeed so little desire 
among them for anything better than their 
present surroundings, that it is a wonder they 
hadn’t lost that one distinguishing spark 
which, before Darwin’s day, we used to think 
marked the man,—the possibility of pro- 
gress. 

Into this community came Hannah, a tidy, 
fresh young girl, full of good sense and prac- 
cal knowledge, just from one of the best fami- 
lies of our finest New England city. Was it 

wonderful that her first emotions was those of 
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disgust, and that after une month of hopeless 
struggle with the thousand petty annoyances 
and degraded scenes about her, Hannah told 
her father that she couldn't stay, and went 
back to service in her more congenial Massa- 
chusetts home? 

Do you remember that grand scene de- 
scribed in the Old Testament, where Isaiah 
heard the Lord’s voice in the temple asking, 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?” answered, “Here am I; send me.” 
Was it less grand when this simple country 
girl, in her comfortable city home, unable to 
rid her mind of the painful thought of those 
graded people on Crescent Island, was one de- 
night praying earnestly for their salvation, 
and received an aswer as plain, she told me, 
as if spoken face to face, “ If you want them 
to be saved, go and save them yourself.” 
The next day she weat. I don’t know with 
what feelings, for, in telling me, she did not 
dwell at all upon her own thoughts; it was 
simply obedience, direct and implicit, to a 
command that she recognized as divine; so 
she went, without preparation, and trusting 
to find ways and means on the spot; for He 
who seat her would make all things possible. 

Her father was married again, a poor man, 
unable to maintain her while she brought him 
no return either in money or work; and, on 
the other band, the people were too poor to pay 
for her services, and, probably, too little dispos- 
ed to desire them to make any effurt in that di- 
rection. She met this, her first difficulty, by 
proposing to open a school which all children 
on the island might attend without pay, if 
their parents would board her a week at a 
time in return. Boarding round never pos- 
sessed any charms; but boarding round in 
log-huts on Crescent Island, among a drunk: 
en and debased population, was indeed for- 
midable for a girl of seventeen. Neverthe- 
less she was not dishearteved: a religious en- 
thusiast, she forgot herself entirely ; it was not 
she that was doing God’s work, but God was 
working through her, and the possibility of 
failure, even the consideration of obstacles, 
counted as nothing. Like Jonathan, when 
he attacked the Philistines, she said, ‘‘ There 
is no restraint to the Lord to save by many 
or by few.” 

Many of the houses had but one room, 
some of them but one bed; and I dare not 
speak of their accommodations for a boarder ; 
but the children, brought up in utter igno- 
rance, were soon attracted by the novelty and 
mysteries of the primer and spelling book, 
and the day-schoo] was quickly supplement- 
ed by a Sunday-school, to which the fisher- 
men, who had superstitiously observed Sun- 
day by passing an idle day, unless there was 
prospect of a specially good catch, lounge 1 













in to see “ what that gal was up to with the 
children,” staid to listen to a hymn, were 
moved to an unwonted reverence when it was 
followed by simple, earnest prayer straight 
from the heart of a young girl full of faith, 
and speaking a3 to a strong Friend and 
Helper. And so the Sunday-school gathered, 
and grew into a little. church. 


Before another winter set in, Hannah had 


made a trip to Boston in one of the fishing- 
schooners, and, ag she graphically said, “ rep- 


resented to my good friends there how 


deficient the people were in bedding and 
other necessaries.” And she returned with 
such supplies as gave the islanders a hint of 


a civilization beyond their own, and opened 
a way for the observance of some of the de- 
cencies of life ; for the message to the ear is 
often in vain, if the hand doesn’t accompany 
it with the means of carrying out its pre- 
cepts. 

Now, Hannah had seen from the first that 
intemperance was what kept the islanders in 
their degraded state; that when the children 
staid from school it was generally because 
either father or mother had been drinking; 
that when Joe Lane’s schooner was in from 
Boston on Saturday night, there was little 
chance of seeing Joe or Ben Smith or Sam 
Jenkins at the church service the next day. 
So she founded a temperance society, and 
drew upa pledge, which was signed gladly 
by the children, and slow and gradually by 
the younger men and women. 

“T didn’t expect,” she said, “to change 
the habits of the old men ; they went on as 
bad as ever; and one old man especially, old 
Abram Godfrey, sold more New England 
rum on our island than did all the rest put 
together. I could neither persuade nor con- 
vince him; but the work was the Lord’s, and 
he never neglects his business; and so it 
seemed good to him after a while to remove 
old Abram by death. But it wasn’t long be- 
fore we got into new trouble. Silas Drake 
went up to Boston, and came back with a 
cask of rum. He came inio port one Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and I saw him rolling the 
cask up from the shore into his barn. Then 
I knew what would follow; and that night I 
was awake many hours laying the whole 
matter before the Lord. I grew almost an- 
gry and impatient, asI thought of Joe Lane 
and Sam and Ben almost ready to sign the 
pledge, and yet not strong enough to resist 
the temptation of an invitation to the open- 
ing of that cask. SoI labored in prayer for 
a long time; and at last the answer came, 
just as calm and quiet, like oil on tbe trou- 
bled waters. ‘Can’t you trust it to Me?’ 
said the Lord; and I was ashamed, and 
answered, ‘ Yes, Lord; I can.’ And then I 
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fell asleep. An hour after I was awakened 
by a blaze of light shining full into my face ; 
and, hurrying to the window, I saw Silas 
Drake’s barn afire. Next morning Silas 
came to me very angry. ‘ Miss L.,’ he said, 
‘I want to know if the temperance men set 
my barn afire?’ 

“<The temperance men respect themselves 
too much to do sucha thing,’ said I; and he 
hung his head and went away. 

“The next day he met me on the way to 
school; and, looking me straight in the face, 
said he, ‘ Miss L.. I’m not going to sell any 
more rum, nor buy any, neither ;’ and he kept 
his word, and threw in the promise not to 
drink any either, without saying a word 
about that. I know he kept his word, for I 
have been his wife these thirty years. 

“ But the Lord tried us and tested us in 
other ways still; when there wasn’t a drop of 
liquor sold on our island, and we began to 
hold up our heads a little, and feel like men, 
—Silas had begun to build a frame house, 
and so had old Abram Godfrey’s son, and the 
Lord bad prospered us, for the catch had 
been wonderfully good that season. My lit- 
tle Isaac was a baby, only a week old, and [ 
wasn’t able to be round much myself, when 
Ben Small’s wife came in and said to me, 
‘Here’s ill luck for us, Miss Drake: the 
Sampsons are down here with “ The Mary 
Ann.” This was bad enough; for “ The 
Mary Ann” was a little craft, schooner- 
rigged, built to run amore the islands; and 
John Sampson and his brother used her for 
the express purpose of carrying liquor to 
lonesome, out-of-the way places, where else 
they couldn’t get it at all. 

“* What shall we do?’ says she: ‘my 
man he told me to come up and see you 
about it.’ 


“I badn’t no words of my own to speak. 
I was kinder dumfoundered ; but the Lord 
didn’ desert us, and it was given to me what 
tosay. ‘Tell the temperance men,’ said I, 
‘to give him warning to leave on the next 
tide, without landing a drop of liquor; and 
tell him, if he doesn’t take the warning, 
they will come aboard and spill it into the bay.’ 

“T got up at flood-tide that night, to see if 
Sampson had sailed ; and when I saw ‘The 
Mary Ann’ still at her moorings, my heart 
failed me, for I knew it would be hard work 
for our men to withstand the temptation of 
all that liquor, that used to be so dear to 
them. 

“ But Ben and Sam and one or two others 
thought it would be a good frolic. They had 
read about throwing over the tea in Boston 
harbor; and all I can say is, that John 
Sampson gave Crescent Island a wide berth 
whenever he came our way again.” 
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Perhaps I am making too long a story 
with so much detail, although I could have 
heard Hannah talk all day wichout tiring ; 
but I will content myself with showing you 
the island after the forty years of her apos- 
tolic career. And since material things are 
but outward signs of the spiritual, I will ask 
you to notice that there isn’t a log-house on 
the island,—all frame houses, completed now, 
although slowly and Jaboricusly built; for 
the Crescent islanders had so little floating 
capital to invest in the enterprice of building, 
that, after a house was raised and boarded, 
they would perhaps live in it six months or 
more, and before winter set in save enough 
money to buy a few laths, and a little lime 
from Rockland for plaster, with which to 
make one room tight and warm for winter; 
next year all the windows were glazed ; and 
next came more laths and plaster, and per- 
haps a paper for the best room. There ts a 
little building, the only public edifice on the 
island, which serves for school on week days 
and church on Sundays; and from time to 
time preachers of various denominations 
have come, as Hannah told me, “to labor 
among us. They are called by different 
names, but it is one religion,” she said; and 
I thought if we could all say as much it 
would be well. 

The boys who signed that temperance 
pledge are now the fathers of families, steady 
and respectable men. There is no wealth on 
the island, but neither is there extreme pov- 
erty ; only money is a rare article, and very 
difficult to obtain, and the payment of taxes 
is the one bugbear that cau’t be vanquished. 
But there are pleasant fields, where fairly 
good crops are raised; there are cows, sheep 
and pigs; and there is the sea, an almost ex- 
haustless larder, from which the chief sup- 
ply of food is drawn. 

St. Hannah is still living among the island- 
ers, identifying herself with them ; not low- 
ering to their level, but bringing them up to 
her’s, and unwearied by the endless task. I 
think by this time her faith must almost have 
hecome sight. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE AT TRENTON. 

The Meeting House of Friends at Hanover 
and Montgomery streets in the city of Tren- 
ton, N. J., having lately been rebuilt and 
greatly improved, a few facts connected 
with its history, are by the writer deemed 
worthy of notice in the Intelligencer : 

In Doctor Michener’s “ Retr spect of Ear- 
ly Quakerism,” from the records of Burling- 
ton Quarterly and Chesterfield Monthly 
Meetings, it appears that the Meeting at Tren- 
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ton was “settled in the year 1740.” This 
agrees with the date (1739) placed with blue 
glazed bricks in one end of the house, and 
well remembered by some of us who were 
school boys here from 1820 to 1830. About 
the year 1840 the house was considerably 
changed and rough-cast on the outside. The 
recent improvements have been very 
thorough, and we think the house now has 
some features worthy the attention of Friends 
who may wish to make their Meeting Houses 
more comfortable. We have nowa roomy vesti- 
bule entraace, where Friends can exchange 
salutations, dry their feet before meeting, or 
find their company to leave for home, 
and a stairway leading from this vestibule 
to a well arranged Monthly Meeting room 
above, which, by sliding shutters, can be 
thrown in connection with the house below. 

The traditional open back benches have 
been discarded for close back seats, which are, 
together with the wood work of the house, 
painted, and the floor carpeted. Altogether 
it is a Meeting House neat and plain, but 
not so widely different from our own homes as 
to show an unpleasant contrast. There is also 
a peculiar satisfaction in knowing that within 
these same walls we have heard a Thomas 
Wetherald, a Richard Burdsall, anda Maria 
Imlay, give forth to most attentive listeners 
words of wisdom and truth. These, with 
other beatified spirits from amongst us, have 
passed on to the “ Better Land.” 

























Trenton, N. J., 8th mo. 13th, 1872. 


——— 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE, 


How bravely a man can walk the earth, 
bear the heaviest burdens, perfor: the sever- 
est duties, and look all men in the face, if he 
only bears in his breast a clear conscience—a 
conscience void of offence to God or man, 
There is no spring, no spur, no inspiration 
like this. ‘To feel that we have omitted no 
just task and left no obligation unfulfilled, 
this fills the heart with satisfaction and the 
soul with strength. Conscience, it is said, 
makes cowards of us all—but only cowards 
when it reproaches us with some unmanliness 
—some shrinking from truth and right, and 
the commission of some wrong. 

Im possibilities are not asked of man. The 
errors of ignorance, if not willful and persisted 
in against knowledge, are to be pardoned— 
these are a part of the natural ladder by 
which man is to climb above imperfection— 
thorns and pebbles in the path over which he 
ruos his race to perfection. Man kuows in- 
stinctively what he would have his, fellow- 
man do uato him, and the Golden Rule—by 


which the conscience is kept clear—ouly asks 


that he shall do the same in return. 
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The road of right, then, is not an intricate 
one, nor are the demands of a clear consci- 
ence dubious. It is profitable to observe and 
weigh the examples of others, as a means of 
guidance, but to walk firmly, every one must 
feel the ground he treads on, and know that 
his own convictions give poise and aim to all 
his movements. Else he moves not of him- 
self, but as an automaton—impelled by imita- 
tion, and not inspired by conscience. Just 
in proportion as the conscience is broad and 
luminous, man rises in stature toward his 
Maker—in proportion as it is narrow and 
foul, he sinks to the level of the brutes. A 
clear conscience is the offspring of a pure 
heart, and “ The pure in heart,” we are told, 
are “ blessed, for they shall see God.” 





oth) Tarasyeyss 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


I could wish there was more positive evi- 
dence among us as a people, ofa belief in the 
great testimony to the efficacy of public si- 
lent worship. I consider this testimony very 
closely connected with the great Truth that 
“God is the teacher of His people,” and I 
think no greater or more impressive testimo- 
ny can be born to this truth, than that given 
by a large public meeting, gathered in si- 
lence, waiting under a feeling of precious so- 
lemnity for such manifestations of the Divine 
presence as may be judged food cunvenient. 
If the good Father employes instruments and 
thereby visits any individual soul, strength- 
ening, comforting or instructing it, it is well. 
If He imparts this strength, comfort or in- 
struction through the immediate revealings of 
His own life-giving presence it is also well, 
aud surely no Jess cause of humble gratitude. 
Ah, is it not indeed even greater cause ot 
gratitude that in the infinitude of His love, 
He still condescends to teach His people Him- 
se!f, even through the close companionship of 
mind acting upon mind. 

I have often been instructed by the remem- 
brance of how it was with the children of Is- 
rael, when they were offered the immediate 
teachings ofthe Divine Mind ; they shrank 
therefrom, “ they removed and stood afar off, 
and they said unto Moses, ‘speak thou with 
us, and we will hear ; but let not God speak 
with us, lest we die.’””—Exodus xx. 18, 19. 
They were manifestly not ready for that state 
of self-abnegation which must be known, if we 
would receive directly from the Fountain 
those streams whereby the soul is most effec- 
tually nourished. 

However, the Record tells us they were not 
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cast off because of this their great weakness, 
for Moses (an instrument) was instructed 
“thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, 
ye have seen that I have talked with you from 
heaven. Ye shall not make with me gods of 
silver, neither shall ye make unto you gods of 
gold. An altar of earth shalt thou make un- 
to me and shall sacrifice thereon thy burnt 
offerings and thy peace offerings, thy sheep 
and thine oxen ; in all places where I record 
my name,I will come untothee and I will 
bless thee.” 

































I am very glad to hear of the accomplish- 
ment of the service for which thou left home, 
and that peace of mind has resulted therefrom. 
We are graciously dealt with by our Heav- 
enly Father. Simple obedience to impres- 
sions of duty never goes unrewarded. In fact, 
it is its own reward. In its train are life and 
growth. Well would it be for us all, were 
we so watchful as always to perceive the gen- 
tle motions or drawings of heavenly good and 
loving enough to obey them even without 
doubting. The figure used in Scripture is 
very apt and very beautiful: “ Except ye 
become as a little child, ye can in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘The 
kingdom of love and peace and trust. If 
we would know this state, we must have for 
our Heavenly Parent the same trusting 
love that is manifested by the sucking child, 
and the same entire dependence for protec- 
tion and nourishment. ‘here is great beau- 
ty in the loving trust of a little child and great 
safety too. And how full a return comes, as 
expressed in a Scripture comparison. “ Can 
a woman forget her sucking child ?” yea, 
she may forget; yet will I not forget thee. 
Behold I have graven thee upon the palms of 


my hands, “thy walls are continually before 
me.” 
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WE occasionally receive communications 
on the subject of war, commenting on its 
barbarous character and querying whether 
as members of a Society professing the prin- 
ciples of Peace, we are doing all that is in 
our power to desseminate them. The query 
is @ pertinent one, which each individual 
must answer for himself. With regard to the 
barbarous character of war and its inconsist- 
ency with enlightened Christianity, little 
needs to be said, for few are found to dispute 
this. Indeed some of the strongest testimo- 
nies against it have been uttered by warriors 
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themselves. But though knowledge is not 
perhaps wanting, faithfulness to the point- 
ings of duty often is. We recall more than 
one instance, during the agitation of the 
slavery question in the early part of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s administration, when proposi- 
tions to address the President and Congress 
and to strengthen their hands were made in 
the women’s meeting of Philadelphia ina 
very simple way and through unlooked for 
instruments. These suggestions found a 
place and were carried forward, and who can 
tell what influence they may have had on the 
minds of those who though statesmen acting 
too often from motives of mere policy, are yet 
not insensible to appeals made to their con- 
sciences and feelings asmen. The efforts now 
being made in different parts of the world to 
bring about a Peace Congress, the formation 
of new peace societies in this country and Eu- 
rope, where in the latter the workingmen, 
looking at the subject from a financial point 
of view, are protesting against the system of 
war with great energy, all encourage 
us to believe that the subject will not be per- 
mitted to drop. Neither has our own Society 
been idle. The Representative Committees 
of some, if not all, our Yearly Meetings have 


from time to time moved in the matter as oc- 


casions presented, but whether as often as 


would have been best, is for each individual 
conscience to determine. Through the rav- 
age and suffering caused by war intensified as 
it has been of latter time by the invention 
of gigantic and terrible engiues of destruction; 
by the gradual enlightenment of the human 
mind as to the requirements of Christianity ; 
and in no small degree by the bringing to- 
gether in friendly relations people of all na- 
tions through the medium of steam transit 
and the telegraph, the God of Mercy and 
goodness who waits long with his erring chil- 
dren, is leading them step by step toward that 
reign of peace in which they shall learn war 
no more. Let us, while laboring faithfully 
to promote every good work, learn not only 
to labor but to wait. This gigantic system 
cannot be torn up by the roots, for they have 
spread far and wide; but it must perish by 
slow decay ; and they who see it in its trye 
light, who love peace and pursue it and yearn 
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mournfully over their benighted brethren, 
have need of patience that after having labor- 
ed they may inherit the promise. And per- 
haps to those now living it will only be the 


promise, which the eye of faith sees while yet 
afar off. 

CoRRECTION.—Owing to the printer’s ne- 
glect, an error occurred in the date on first 
page of last week’s Intelligencer, which should 
be the 17th instead of 10th. 


DIED. 
BOND.—At Sandy Spring, Md., 7th mo. 11th, 
1872, of consumption, Isaac Bond, in the 48th year 


of his age; a member of Saady Spring Monthly 
Meeting. 


HARROP.—In Philadelphia, on the llth of 8th 


mo., 1872, Eliza, widow of John Harrop, in ber 75th 
year. 

SHAW.—On the 13th of 8th mo., 1872, Anna 
Margaret, widow of Alexander Shaw, and youngest 
daughter of the late Richard Heaton, of Burlington 
Co., N. J., inher 49th year ; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 

CHAMBERS.—On the 13th of 8th mo., 1872, 
Hanoab, infant daughter of Cyrus and Mary P. 
Chambers, members of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged 9 months. 

SMYTH.—On the 10th of 8th mo., 1872, at the 
residence of her grandmother, Mary Betts, Wilming- 
ton, Del., after a few days illness, Mary B., daughter 
of Wm. C. and Emily B. Smyth, aged 24 years; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE YO SEMITE. 


San Francisco, June, 1872. 

We had scarcely crossed the borders of 
California before the Yo Semite began to 
force itself upon our attention. Hand-bills 
which set forth the merits of various ways 
of getting thither, were thrown into the car 
windows ere we were fairly descended from 
the Sierra Nevadas. Hotels, saloons, the 
wheel-houses of steamboats, displayed the 
magic name. 
Semite and Big Trees,” appeared in letters 
four feet high on opposite walls. , And skill- 
ful bummers, cognizant of the exact mo- 
ment of each arrival, button-holed us in cor- 
ridors, if we happened to be gentlemen, if 
not, slipped pamphlets under our bed-room 
doors, with statistics of the where, when, and 
how much of the routes they represented. 

Among this multitude of these volunteer 
counselors we grew despairingly confused. A 
fever of question seized upon us. We lay in 
wait for parties just returned. We interro- 
gated strangers in shops, in elevators, on 
stage tops. Hach fresh statement contra- 
dicted all the others. We must equip our- 
selves in flannel from top to toe; we mustn’t, 
black silk was the thing. Black silk, absurd ! 


“ Photographic Views of Yo | 


brown linen and brown linen only, take my 
word for it. The valley was hot, the valley 
was cold. There was mud up to saddle-girths, 
there was dust to tops of mountains. The 
horses were good, the horses were wretched. 
It was fatiguing beyond expression, fatigue ? 
pooh! nothing to signify. Oak Flat,—Mil- 
ton,— Lathrop,— Mariposa s—by all means 
Mariposa, what is thirty-two miles on horse- 
back? So it went. On one thing only were 
all agreed. Everybody said Go! don’t give 
it up on any account ! ‘ 

We knew we must go. To face our con- 
stituency at home and confess that we had 
not seen the Yo Semite required a degree of 
moral courage which none of us possessed. 
But what, with advice and counter-advice, a 
distaste for the excursion grew upon us. In 
private we spoke of it as “ That horrid val- 
ley.” It seemed a case of “ See Naples and 
die.” But, “ We can but perish if we go. 
Death before dishonor, we said. So we went. 

The blind fumblings of chance, and a de- 
sire to dodge horse-back as much as possible, 
led to the selection of the Oak Flat Route. 
Careful comparison of some seventeen reliable 
authorities had thrown us so completely in 
the dark as to when and where we were to do 
anything, that only one point remained clear, 
which was that we left San Francisco at seven 
in the morning. 


So at that hour we started, via the C. P. R. 
R., for Stockton, retracing part of the route we 
had traversed a short time before. A summer 
change had passed over the landscape during 
the brief interval. The lupine patches which 
then lay like blue lakes on the bosom of the 
fields were now dry and colorless. Catch-fly 
pods had turned from vivid green to brown 
yellow. Escholtzia no longer glinted every- 
where like gold fringe on a garment. But in 
place of these vanished beauties, the great 
harvest, fully ripened, lay spread before us, 
rolling for miles and miles like a vast sea. 
Men were reaping it. From far-away farms 
the mist-like spray of grain rose in clouds 
above the winnowing machines. “ Headers” 
were moving up and down the fields in wide 
swaths, tossing the separated wheat into 
mounds. Here and there was seen the puff 
of steam reapers, and lines of sleek horses 
and busy men dotted every hill-slope. 

It is calculated that the wheat crop of Cali~ 
fornia in this year of plenty, is worth more 
than her gold crop. All the morning long, 
through the Sacramento Valley first and af- 
terward the St. Joaquin, we wound our way 
through the harvest lands, gladdened to think 
of the hungry mouths which this bread should 
fill. At two, we left the railroad at Bernet, 
a new-born station not a year old, and took 
the stage for Chinese Camp. 
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Thanks to an opportune thunder storm the 
night before, we were spared both dust and 
heat. On the top of a Concord coach, drawn 
by six strong, handsome and_ beautifully 
groomed, horses, with a country around us 
whose velvet green and groups of trees sug- 
gested an English park ; through vineyards 
and luxuriant orchards of peaches, figs, apri- 
cots, with a new and interesting Flora on 
every side; the air growing more bracing 
and delicious each moment, the distant moun- 
tain range more distinct, our doubts and 
anxieties fled rapidly away. “ If this be called 
dying, ’tis pleasant to die,” we chanted, and 
in happy mood of mind were set down in 
Chinese Camp, at the neat little hotel, kepi 
by a Polish exile, Count Solinsky. 

The next day found us less buoyant. Be- 
ing dragged from our beds at four in the 
morning, an uncomfortable thing at best, took 
on the proportions of a monstrous wrong, 
when, later in the day, it turned out utterly 
needless, the stage stopping for some three 
hours on the road, and getting to its destina- 
tion before 6 P.M. Another and more tan- 
gible grievance was the stage itself, a heavy, 
three-seated, covered wagon, with no spring 
in its springs, and no stuffing in its cushions, 
driven at a pace I will not venture to de- 
scribe. A Broadway omnibus is comfortable 
in comparison. Mazeppa can hardly have 
looked at his “down grades” more appre- 
hensively than we. Bounding, bouncing, 
concussing, ricocheting, holding on for dear 
life, 1 ttle recked we of the beauties of na- 
ture, by the time that, weary, bruised, dis- 
gusted, we were set down at Hogeden’s for 
our night’s rest. 

“ Night’s rest” isa pretty term, but cir- 
cumstances beyond our control rendered it 
in this case rather a poetic fiction than other- 
wise. The big wooden shed in which we 
slept harbored many other travellers beside 
ourselves, and boasted of partitions only half 
way to the ceiling. People talked, people 
snored. Doors banged, children cried. As 
well try for slumber in a hen-roost with all 
the hens discussing the events of the day at 
once. But hens wouldn’t be so foolish. To 
my dying moments I shall harbor a grudge 
against somebody called ‘“ Kate,” who, for 
three mortal hours of that wretched night, 
did giggle herself and cause to giggle two 
youthful companions, while the elders of 
their party vainly thumped on the wooden 
wall and adjured them to go to sleep. 

There were no dissenting views next morn- 
ing on the subject of an early start. By five 
we were off, and before ten were seated on 
the piazza of Gentry’s, a neat, cozy, smiling 
little hostelrie, on the very edge of the Won- 
derful Valley. 
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Looking over the tops of the great tree 
belts which swept up the hill from below, a 
mighty sun-lit cliff was discernible, down 
which stole a long thread of sparkling foam. 
The air was inexpressibly light and fragrant, 
full of the wine of the mountains and the 
aromatic breath of pines. The wind blew 
freshly, bringing rustling wafts from the in- 
visible woods. Now and then we caught the 
pulsation of falling water. Like Miss War- 
ner’s heroine, we ‘‘ couldn’t see much, but it 
sounded delicious.” 

By-and-by a horse’s head became visible 
down the steep path, then another and an- 
other, and the saddle train from Hutching’s 
stood confessed ; ladies riding astride, little 
children perched gallantly in their saddles, 
donkeys with packs loaded with valises and 
travelling bags. Everybody rushed out to see 
them dismount. 

With that scrutiny which is born of fear, 
we studied the steeds and their equipments. A 
more dejected set of animals it has seldom 
been my lot to see. Standing in the sun, 
awaiting the pleasure of their riders, they no 
sooner halted than they seemed instantly to 
go tosleep. Their poor old knees folded up 
and knocked together like the component 
parts of a camp chair, their eyelids drooped 
and veiled the eyes, their heads hung down, 
or, if possible, they leaned against something. 

“Now my weary lids I close, 

Leave, oh, leave me to repose,” 
was expressed by the whole attitude. And 
when we learned that no mid-day meal was 
furnished the exemplary animals after their 
long climb, to go to sleep and forget their 
misery seemed the best thing they could do. 

I said I would rather walk down. 

To anybody of average powers of exertion, 
I can recommend this as a delightful experi- 
ence. The distance to the foot of the trail is 
two miles and a quarter. It is steep and 
rough, and overlaid with deep, loose soil. 
You will get tired and very dusty. But to 
have the first glimpse alone; to feel, as you 
easily may, for a whole hour, that you are 
the tirst discoverer of all that loveliness, the 
first to look off into the enchanted depth, 
favored above your race, is well worth the 
discomfort it costs, The path is utterly lone- 
ly. You see no human habitation, and meet 
no living thing, unless, as may possibly hap- 
pen, tinkling bells sound from below as you 
sit resting on a rock, and a long train of 
mules with Spanish muleteer in scarlet cap, 
files past, adding a fresh element of color and 
picturesqueness to the scene. 

We had feared that what with photographs 
and our highly raised expectations the first 
view of the valley might prove a disappoint- 
ment. These apprehensions were needless. 
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No picture, no description can over-state or 
do justice to the singular charm of the Yo 
Semite. It is not simply its grandeur,— 
though you perceive, after you come away, 
that your estimate of height and depth has 
undergone re-adjustment, that things which 
once seemed bold and steep are become insig- 
nificant in your eyes; at the time this sense 
of grandeur isso interwined with the sense 
of beauty that to a degree you lose sight of 
it. And this beauty is not the usual and 
commouplace prettiness of a green vale be- 
tween mountains. It is of a rare and singu- 
lar quality in which the element of surprise 
takes part. 


tection of shape and color. 
broods an indescribable atmosphere of peace 
and joy, a light beyond the light of common 
day. The sun seemed to keep his choicest 
smile for this spot. Each bubble on the long 
plume of the cataract laughs as it pluoges 
over into its desired haven. The Merced 
fairly dances round its curves, the very trees 
seemed to wave satisfaction, and every human 
being who enters catches something of the 
pulse aud thrill of this jubilant content. 
Riding slowly along the winding bank of the 
Merced we easily identified this or that cliff 
as made familiar by photographs. Now it 
was El Capitan, now the Cathedral Rocks, 
again, Sentinel! Dome. But what scant jus- 
tice photography has so far rendered to the 
place we little guessed till we saw with our 
own eyes. The trail was steep and rough; 
up and down strong hills, through swamps 
and rapid brooks with pebbly bottome, and 
thickets of alder and willow. At lust we 
reached a bridge, soon after a small hotel, 
then another, and a half mile farther on, in 
the most beautiful curve of the valley, drew 
bridle at the door of “ Hutching’s,” our des- 
tined place of repose. 

This hotel must always surpass all others 
in the Yo Semite, in point of situation. Past 
the windows of the cottage where we were 
lodged ran the Merced—one flash of beryl- 
green and silver, not twenty feet away. Tall 
oaks clothed its banks, white-podded Balm of 
Gilead trees, and shaft-straight pines with 
dark green foliage. Beyond, so near that it 
seemed we might touch it, rose the cliff of 
the Three Brothers, and, pouring out of the 
sky as it were, the great Yo Semite Fall— 
2640 feet above our heads. Its rush and 
throb filled the air, and blended with the flash 
and trickle of the river into a music which 
made day and night alike voiceful. 

One can be very happy, if not exactly 
comfortable, at Hutching’s Hotel. The ac- 
commodations of the valley are just now in 
the condition of a little boy, who, having out- 
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grown his last summer’s clothes, is not pro- 
vided with any new ones for this. Two thou- 
sand persons visited the Yo Semite last year ; 
it is estimated that this season there will not 
be less than three thousand. For this great 
tide of travel the present accommodations 
are quite inadequate. There is a deficiency 
of common comforts. Chairs do not “ go 
round”—or wash-bowls or looking-glasses. 
Each new arrival makes his room inhabita- 
ble by “jumping” the furniture of some 
other room which happens to be vacant. A 
general game of grab goes on through the 
whole establishment; and the local mind is 


Everything is of Titanic scale, | slow in making up to the emergencies of the 
yet informed with wonderful finish and per- | situation. 
And over all | article of daily use, every rocking-chair and 


But when one considers that each 


tumbler and can of fruit comes into the val- 
ley on a mule’s back, down the steep path 
you have just traversed with such difficulty, 
the wonder is, not that anything is wanting, 
but that everything is not wanting. And far 
from quarreling with the absence of mixed 
pickles or the low ebb of the Worcestershire- 
sauce bottle, .you are grateful for the fore- 
sight which took these luxuries into even in- 
effectual cousideraticn. 


But while animadverting on the discom- 
forts of the Yo Semite, discomforts which 
seem trifling in so delightful a place, and 
which are borne gaily and good-humoredly 
by the generality of travellers, I must not 
forget to mention one little oasis to which all 
visitors to the Yo Semite have owed much com- 
fort since its establishment a year since. This 
is the “ Cosmopolitan Saloon,” built close to 
Hutching’s Hotel, a low, brown, one-storied 
building, with an always shaded piazza, which 
commands perhaps the best view of the Yo 
Semite Fall, with a parlor and reading room 
for ladies, furnished with writing materials 
and files of the leading papers, a barber’s 
shop, a billiard room (fancy two full-sized 
billiard tables brought into a chasm four 
thousand feet deep on mules back!), a ber 
which dispenses perennial iced lemonade, and, 
best of all, six neat and perfectly appointed 
bath rooms, The refreshment of having a 
hot bath always at hand after a dusty ride 
can hardly be over-stated. My wonder- 
ment over the complete equipment of these 
little retreats, pin-cushion, pins, brushes, 
Florida water, bay-rum, buttons, needle, 
thread, scissors, whisk brooms, towels of every 
size and variety,—was interrupted by apolo- 
gies from Mr. Smith, the proprietor. The 
button-hooks, it seemed had not arrived! 
They were coming on the next pack train! 
But I think when oaly a button-hook is want- 
ing, the minimum of deficiency may be said 
to be reached, and nobody but that Princess 
who wept for the lack of the roc’s egg, could 
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find it in her heart to utter a word of com- 
plaint. 


Susan Coo.ipGE. 


——_——_ 9.96 Pe 


DAYBREAK. 


BY SARAH 0. JEWETT. 

Where out beyond the eastern hills 
Was fiintest light, there, scorning 

Shadows which warned us back, we turned 
Our faces toward the morning. 

And soon by daylight we could see 
The road we thought so weary ; 

Where we were frightened in the night 
Was anything but dreary. 

On either side grew grass and flowers, 
We saw each other's faces ; 

The light shone deep into our hearts, 
The rocks were resting places. 

When first upon that morning cold 
We saw the golden glory, 

And fouad the light was meant for us, 
And learned anew its story, 

We were soglad. With hearts at rest, 
In peace the sunshine found us. 

We sang a psalm, and smiling watched 
The pleasant land around us. 

For, though the clouds grow dark o’erhead, 
And storms may bring us sorrow, 

Iv’s not for always, and the sun 
Still shines—will shine to morrow. 

We lose the path, our feet soon tire ; 
We seek new ways, lamenting ; 

And back like trnant children come, 
Unsatisfied, repeuting. 


Though we may fall and fall again, 
We fear to walk no longer ; 

And even through mistakes and pain 
Can hourly grow the stronger. 


Dear Lord of Light ! forever lead 


Our wandering hearts. Oh! guide us ; 
Nor let us once in storm or sua 
Forget the Friend beside us. 


——__—_—---~~e— -—_ —_ 


NOBILITY. 
BY ALICE CARY. 

True worth is in being not seeming— 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good—not in the dreaming 

Of great things todo by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth, 

We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice aveoges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 
Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 
Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he bath for her smile. 
For when from her heights he bas won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 
That notbing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 
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We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 

And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 

For good lieth not in pursuing, 

_ _ Nor gaining of great nor of small, 

But just in the doing, and doing 

As we would be done by, is all. 


Through envy, through malice, through hating, 
Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever bis fortunes or birth. 


ALASKA SEALS. 


The islands of Alaska are the summer re- 
sort of seals in immense number, but where 
they spend their winter is an unsolved mys- 
tery. Sufficient search has been made for 
their winter abodes, with a view to taking 
their skins, to know that they do not land in 
any considerable numbers on any known 
ground, They begin to leave the islands early 
in October, and by the middle of Decem- 
ber they have all left, and none are seen 
again until April or May. A few hundred, 
mostly young pups, are taken by the Indians 
around Sitka, 1,200 miles east of the islands, 
during the month of December, again in 
March on their return to the islands, and in 
February off the coast of British Columbia, 
but in such small numbers as to make no 
appreciable difference in the immense num- 
ber that visit the island annually. It is 
claimed by the natives that the seals return 
invariably the second year to their places of 
birth, and, when not too often disturbed by 
driving, continue to do so. 

In order to test the truth of this story, Mr. 
Bryant, special agent of the Treasury De- 
partment at St. Paul’s Island, has instituted 
an experiment. He had one hundred male 
pups selected before leaving, on a rookery 
one mile north of the village, and marked by 
cutting off their right ear; and a like num- 
ber by cutting off the left ear, on a rookery 
to the south of the village. This has been 
done for two years, and the next year the 
first will be old enough to be taken, when the 
result will be ascertained. It is evident that 
sharks or other voracious fish prey upon the 
young pups while in the water, from the fact 
that of more than a million pups annually 
leaving the islands not one-third return to 
them in the spring. 
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THE PRIMEVAL FOREST OF TRINIDAD, 


The primeval forest, or high woods, as it is 
called in the tropics, is a region with which, 
even through life-long study, one could never 
grow familiar. A world of confusion and 
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mystery, it fills the beholder with awe and 
terror. One is afraid at first to venture in 
fifty yards, and indeed, without a compass 
and skilful guide one must be lost in the first 
ten minutes, such a sameness is there in the 
infinite variety. That sameness and variety 
make it impossible to give any general sketch 
of a forest. Once inside “ you cannot see 
the wuod for the trees.” You can only wan- 
der on as far as you dare, letting each object 
impress itself on your mind as it may, and 
carrying away a confused recollection of in- 
numerable perpendicular lines, all straining 
upward, in fierce competition, toward the light- 
food far above; and next of a green cloud, 
or rather mist, which hovers round your head, 
and rises, thickening and thickening, to an 
unknown height. The upward lines are of 
every possible thickness, and of almost every 
possible hue; what leaves they bear, being 
for the most part on the tips of the twigs, 
give a scattered, mist-like appearance to the 
under foliage. The straining upward of all 
growths toward the air and light gives one 
the impression at first that the lower forest 
is open, and so it is in comparison with the 
huge mat of flowers, vines, and branches 
high above your head. But try to walk 
through it, and ten steps undeceive you. 
Around your knees are probably mamures, 
with creéping stem and fan shaped leaves, 
something like those of a young cocoa-nut 
palm. You try to brush through them, and 
are caught up instantly by a string or wire 
belonging to some other plant. You look up 
and around ; and then you find that the air 
is fnll of wires—that you are hung up ina 
net-work of fine branches belonging to half a 
dozen different sorts of young trees, and in- 
tertwined with as many different species of 
slender creepers. You thought at your first 
glance among the tree stems that you were 
looking through open air; you find that in- 
stead you are looking through a labyrinth 
of wire rigging, and must use the cutlas 
right and left at every five steps. You push 
on into a bed of strong, sedge like sclerias, 
with cutting edges to their leaves. It is well 
for you if they are only three and not six 
feet high. In the midst of them you run 
against a horizontal stick, triangular, round- 
ed, smooth, green. You take a glance along 
it right and left, and see no end to it either 
way, but gradually discover that it is the 
leaf-stalk of a young cocorite palm. The 
leaf is five-and-twenty feet long, and springs 
from a huge ostrich plume, which is sprawl- 
ing out of the ground and up above your 
head a few yards off. You cut the leaf-stalk 
through right and left, and walk on, to be 
stopped suddenly by a gray lichen-covered 
bar as thick as your ankle. You follow it 
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up with your eye, and find it entwine itself 
with three or four other bars, and roll over 

with them in great knots and festoons and 

loops twenty feet high, and then go up with 

them into the green cloud over your head, 

and vanish as if a giant had thrown a ship’s 

cables into the tree-tops. At another of the 

loops, about as thick as your arm, your com- 

panion, if you have a forester with you, will 

spring joyfully. With a few blows of his 

cutlas he will sever it as high up as he can 

reach, and again below, some three feet down ; 

and while you are wondering at this seem- 
ingly wanton destruction, he lifts the bar on 

high, throws his head back, and pours down 

his thirsty throat a pint or more of pure 
cold water. ‘this hidden treasure is, strange 
as it may seem, the ascending sap, or, rather, 
the ascending pure rain-water which has 
been taken up by the roots, and is hurrying 
aloft to be elaborated into sap and leaf and 
flower and fruit and fresh tissue for the very 
stem up which it originally climbed; and 
therefore it is that the woodsman cuts the 
water-vine through first at the top of the 
piece which he wants, and not at the bottom ; 
for so rapid is the ascent of the sap that if 
he cut the stem below, the water would have 
all fled upward before he could cut it off 
ahove. 

Far above your head, supported by a mat 
of gigantic branches, is a whole green gar- 
den of vegetation, the home of many mon- 
keys, burley red howler, and tiny peevish sap- 
ajou, living aloft in absolute security They 
may peer down at you through cracks in 
their green mansion, but you cannot peer up 
at them. 


You look upward at the serial garden far 
above you, and wonder whence it has sprung. 
You scramble round the tree to find, if pos- 
sible, some token of connection with the soil 
below. You find nothing. The tree trunk 
is smooth and free from climbers; and that 
mass of verdure may belong possibly to the 
very cables which you met ascending into the 
green cloud twenty or thirty yards back, or 
to the impenetrable tangle, a dozen yards on, 
which has climed a small tree, and then a 
taller one again, and then a taller one still, 
till it has climbed out of sight. And what 
are their species? What are their families? 
Who knows? Not even the most expe- 
rienced woodman or botanist can tell you the 
names of plants of which he only sees the 
stems. ‘The leaves, the flowers, the fruit, can 
only be examined by felling the tree; and 
not even always then, for sometimes the tree, 
when cut, refuses to fall, linked as it is by 
chains of liane to all the trees around. 

And what is that delicious scent about the 
air? Vanilla; and up that stem zigzags the 
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reen, fleshy chain of the vanilla orchis. 
he scented pods hang far above out of your 
reach. 

Soon you will be struck by the variety of 
the vegetation, and will recollect, what you 
have often heard, that sucial plants are rare 
in the tropic forests. Certainly they are rare 
in Trinidad, where the only instances of so- 
cial trees are the Mora; and the Moriche 
palm. Northern forests are usually made 
up of one dominant plant—of firs or of pines, 
of oaks or of beeches. But here no two 
plants are alike. Stems rough, smooth, prick- 
ly, round, fluted, stilted, upright, sloping, 
branched, arched, jointed, opposite-leaved, 
alternate-leaved, leafless, or covered with 
leaves of every conceivable pattern, are jum- 
bled together till the eye and brain are tired 
of continually asking “ What next?” The 
stems are of every color—copper, pink, gray, 
green, brown, black as if burned, marbled 
with lichens, many of them silvery white, 
gleaming afar in the bush, furred with mosses 
and delicate creeping film-ferns, or laced 
with the air-roots of some parasite aloft. Up 
this stem scrambles a climbing seguine; up 
the next another creeper quite different ; and 
so on, through all the infinite variety of trop- 
ical vines. 

Another fact will soon force itself on your 
attention. The soil is furrowed everywhere 
by holes; by graves, some two or three 
feet wide and deep, and of uncertain length 
and shape, often wandering about for thirty 
or forty feet, and running confusedly into 
each other. They are not the work of man, 
nor of an animal ; for no earth seems to have 
been thrown out of them. In the bottom of 
the dry graves you sometimes see a decaying 
root; but most of them are full of water, and 
of tiny fish also. These graves are, some of 
them, plainly quite new. Some, again, are 
very old, for trees of all sizes are growing in 
them and over them. 

What makes them? A question not easi- 
ly answered ; but the shrewdest foresters say 
that they have held the roots of trees now 
dead. LEither the tree has fallen and torn its 
roots out of the ground, or the roots and 
stumps have rotted in their place, and the 
soil above them has fallen in. 


But they must decay very quickly, these 
roots, to leave their quite fresh graves thus 
empty ; and—now one thinks of it—how few 
fallen trees, or even dead sticks, there are 
lying about in the high woods! 

There are forests in North America through 
which it is all but impossible to make way, 
so high are piled up, among the still growing 
trees, dead logs in every stage of decay. 
And here, in a forest equally ancient, every 
plant is growing out of the bare yellow loam. 
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Most strange, until you remember that you 
are in one of nature’s hottest and campest 
laboratories. Nearly eighty inches of yearly 
rain and more than eighty degrees of perpet- 
ual heat make swift work with vegetable 
fibre, which, in a colder climate, would crum- 
ble into leaf mould, or perhaps change into 
peat. This zone of illimitable sun force de- 
stroys as swiftly as it generates, and gener- 
ates again as swiftly as it destroys. Here 
when the forest giant falls, with the crack- 
ling of the roots below, and the lianes aloft 
rattling like musketry through the woods, 
till the great trunk comes down upon the 
forest floor with a boom as of a heavy gun, 
the genial rain and genial heat act upon 
the fallen monarch until all the tangled ruin 
of lianes and parasites, and the boughs and 
leaves, melt swiftly and peacefully away into 
the water and carbonic acid and sunlight out 
of which they were created at first, to be ab- 
sorbed instantly by the green leaves around, 
and, transmuted into fresh forms of beauty, 
leave not a wreck behind.—Kingsley’s West 
Indies. 


sellin 
THE SUEZ CANAL, 


The U. S. steamer Iroquois, on her route tc 
the Asiatic squadron, recently passed through 
the Suez Canal under steam ino eighteen 
hours. Commander Adams of the Iroquois 
reports to the Navy Department that the 
canal is in perfect order, with a depth of 
twenty-four feet and a width of over fifty feet. 
The canal does not fill up with sand from the 
desert, and only a few dredging machines are 
at work. The curves are easily turned, and 
a steamer four hundred feet in length recent- 
ly passed through the canal without any ac- 
cident or detention. Any ordinary steering 
ship can pass without touching either bank. 
The average number of vessels passing 
through this year is one hundred a month. 
The Iroquois is a screw steamer carrying six 
guns and measuring 695 tons. It may here 
be mentioned that considerable feeling has 
been expressed in Europe at the increased 
rates of toll demanded on the Suez Canal. 
Steamers since July 1st have been charged 
with dues upon their gross tonnage, instead of 
their net tonnage, as heretofore. ‘This change, 
however, is approved of by the owners of 
sailing vessels, since the freight by steamers 
must be raised in order to meet the increased 
expenses of the passage through the canal. 
By actual measurement of steamers running 
through the canal, it has been ascertained 
that the new tariff will increase the rates of 
toll from fifty to sixty per cent. Thus, a 
steamer with a net measurement of 1009 tons, 
and paying a toll of $2,018, will be raised to 
& gross measurement of 1503 tons, and will 
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have to pay $3,006. A steamer with a net 
measurement of 2287 tons, and paying atoll of 
$4,574, will be raised to a gross measurement 
of 3648 tons, and will have to pay a toll of 
$7,296. 
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OUR JAPANESE STUDENTS. 


The public are indebted to Charles Lan- 
man, American Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation in Washington, for a work which, 
besides giving authentic and fresh informa- 
tion on the Japanese, who have visited and 
are in our country, whether in a political 
capacity or for education, presents a num- 
ber of essays by Japanese students, and 
a work of considerable pretention on Amer- 
ica by Antinori Mori. Among the most 
interesting passages of the book are those re- 
garding the movement for female education, 
which has borne fruit in the arrival of a num- 
ber of Japanese girls to attend our schools. 
Last year, Mr. R. Kusada, passing through 
this country, became much impressed with the 
happy condition of our women. Seeking a 
solution, he found it in their superior educa- 
tion and the recognition of their entire equali- 
ty in higher qualities with men. It struck 
him that the Japenese ought to intermarry 
with foreign nations, so that he insisted that 
Mr. Mori shou!d marry an American woman 
without delay. Mr. Mori declined to be in 
haste about the matter. But Mr. Kusada’s 
mind was occupied with the subject of fe- 
male education, and wrote to his gov- 
ernment about it. Five Japanese girls 
were sent They are: Lio Yoshimas. aged 
15 ; Tei Woozeda, about 15; Stematz Yama- 
gawa, 12; Shinge Nagai, 10; and Ume 
Tsuda, 8. “ They represent in their per- 
sons five distinct families, and while they are 
not immediately connected with the im- 
perial family of Japan, they do belong to 
that particular class which would, in this 
country, be called the aristocracy of intel- 
lect and wealth combined.” Their fathers 
are all counected with the present govern- 
ment. Mr. Mori desires that they be made 
acquainted with the blessings of our home 
life, and that their minds be stored with all 
those kinds of information which will make 
them true ladies. 

“The youngest has brought from her 
home pictures of her father’s house, with the 
family on the porch or balcony in front. In 
one scene the house looks upon a rice- 
field; inanother upon a beautiful lake ; and 
another givesa glimpse of beautiful scenery, 
with the banks lined with cherry-trees. 
Her mother is seated, with her little sister 
in her lap, her. father by her side, and her 
mother, a very old person, beside him. 


There is also another picture of the mother 


with the little Ume’s hand in hers, and _ this 
seems to be a pleasant picture to the little 
wanderer. 
are graceful, sprightly, and attractive al- 
though not beautiful, and are very neat in 
their habits and persons. The other two are 
full of mischief and glee, making the house 
ring with merry laughter. 
anxious to assume the American garb. 


































powder, as has been asserted, and have 
abandoned their pomatums, hoping thereby 
to be able to arrange their luxuriant hair io 
the American bushy style. They are all 
exceedingly polite and gentle in their man- 
ners. It having been intimated to these 
girls, on their arrival in San Francisco, that 
they ought to be, or might be, supplied 
with jewelry, the older ones declined any 
such arrangement. 
government had been very kind in sending 
them here to be educated, that the expenses 
attending their education would be great, and 
that they would be perfectly willing to dress 
in the most humble manner until their return 
to Japan.” 


we are informed, “ who have visited Amer- 
ica, is estimated at five hundred, but the 
number now studying in this country is 
about two hundred. They are chiefly con- 
gregated in the New England States and 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. Nearly all of them are supported 
by their government, a few by their rich 
relatives, and perhaps half a dozen by them- 
selves.” The best accounts are given of 
their character and behavior.—TZhe Metho- 
dist. 


hold of them that seek her. 
that seek to her early shall be filled with joy. 


and wheresoever she entereth the Lord will 
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* * * The two older ones 


They are 


* * * They do not use any paint or 


They said that their 


“The total number of Japanese students,” 


——-—+—~e 


Wispom exalteth her children and layeth 
He that loveth her loveth life, and they 
He that holdeth her fast shal! inherit glory, 


bless. 

If a man commit himself unto her he shall 
inherit her, and his generation shall hold her 
in possession. 

For at the first she will walk with him by 
crooked ways, and bring fear and dread upon 
him, and torment him with her discipline, 
until she may trust his soul and try him by 
her laws.— Ecclesiasticus, 





No one is a thorough Christian, no one has 
a right to regard himself, no matter what 
others may say of him, as a thorough believer, 
until he has learned by tender sympathies, by 
gentle moods of feeling, by a broad charity 
and by an active benevolence, what that 
mighty word Love imports. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE AGENCY, 
NEBRASKA, 


Raid of Grasshoppers—Discouraging prospects for the 
Indians. 

Our faiti.ful correspondent at the above named 
place gives the following account of the weather for 
last month (Seventh,) which is co: firmatory of the 
Opinion that the “heated term” has been experi- 
enced (almost) ‘‘ everywhere :” 


‘‘ Mean temperature for the month, 76.47 deg. 
Maximum height of thermometer 28th, 96 deg. 
Minimum do 17th, 51 deg. 
Mean tefnp. of month last year, 74.96 deg. 
Rain for the montb this year, 1.95 inches 


Prevalent winds from S W.to N. W. 

“Very fine displays of atmospheric electricity in 
the evening from the 6th to 9th, rarely accompanied 
by thunder. The lightning assumed the various 
forms so common toit, passing from the earth to the 
clouds, and from cloud to cloud ; at other times it 
assumed the peculiarity of the aurora, and the 
flashes were sometimes so vivid as to produce 
quite a sensible feeling of heat (though a friend 
at my elbow suggested that as I did not test this 
by the thermometer, I might be deceived. ) 

On the 27th, just after sunset, a pecullar appear- 
ance of the clouds was noticed, the sky being very 
clear, From the two points, N. W. andS. E. as cen- 
tres, were seen white s reaks or belts, radiating in 
different directions and growing wider as they pro- 
gressed, until the two series united together in the 
zenith. The next morning we had one of our char- 
acteristic winds, but whether this appearance wasa 
forerunner of it I] cannot say. Yesterday the mig- 
ratory grasshopper made their appearance here, and 
to-day they are out in full force. But I bave never 
seen anything to equal this display. They came in 
clouds, or rather swarms, sailing around in the at- 
mosphere like swarms of bees, and their white wiogs 
gave them very much the appearance of cottonwood 

' down floating in the air; but woe to the crops where 
they slight. In a very few hours I have seena 
promising field of corn stripped of its foliage until 
nothing remained but the thick part of the stalk, 
the ears being destroyed as well; and this will not 
seem incredible when [ say that the stalks of corn, 
the fences and the ground were black with these in- 
sects, so tbat were it not for their flight when dis- 
turbed, it would be impossible to step without 
crushing myriads of them. Our crops, which never 
looked better, we may fairly presume, are entirely 
ruined, and our gardens as well. My turnips, which 
were about six inches high, were cleaned off so com- 
pletely that in less than two hours it would have 
been impossible to tell whether anything had been 
planted there or not. It is about four years since 
their last ap»earance in such force, and as soon as 
the Indian sees them he realizes an end to his hopes, 
for he at once exclaims, ‘No corn.’ While it is 
very discouraging for those more advanced in civili- 
zation to see the fruits of their labors thus suddenly 
swept away, how much more so must it be for these 
half-civilized ‘children of nature.’ Still there is much 
trath in the old saying, ‘ All is not lost which is in 
danger,’ and it may be that a portion may be pre- 
served tousunbarmed. Let us wait and see. 

aoe. a. 

The poor Indians above alluded to are much to 
be pitied, but let us juin with our friend in the hope 
that their crops may not be entirely lost. Otherwise 
the effect on their “ untutored minds” will indeed be 
& great disadvantage. J.M. E. 

Philadelphia, Eighth mo, 16th, 1872. 
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MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting 2d day evening, 26th inst., at 8 
o’clock, at Race Street Meeting Room. 
AtFrep Moors, Secretary. 


CORRECTION. 

In the interesting account lust week of the First- 
day school meeting, two new schools were omitted, 
viz., Camden, Del., and Homeville, Pa., making 
nine siuce the meeting in 4th month last. I would 
also state that Friends of Bristol, Pa., bave con- 
cluded to start one on the Ist of 9th month. 

é: Mf. 
a 
ITEMS. 

Unirep States Parcets Post.—Persons desiring 
to send samples of merchandise or other articles of 
merchandise by mail, can avail themselves of the 
existing laws by observing the following rules: 
First, the package must not exceed twelve ounces in 
weight, for if it does exceed that limit the whole 
package must be charged with letter postage; sec- 
ond, the packages must be put up or “ packed”’ in 
such manner as to allow an easy inspection of the 
contents, otherwise the packages must be charged 
with letter postage; third, no writing of any kind 
other than the address of the person to whom a 
package is sent, can be sent either inside or outside 
of the package. 


Tue Sirce or Paris.—The damage sustained by 
the inhabitants of Paris during the two sieges and 
the rule of the Commune has recently been the sub- 
ject of a report from the Prefect of the Seine to the 
Municipal Council of the city. The number of 
claims for compensation amounting to 12,480, repre- 
senting a sum of $81,400,000. These demands have 
been cut down in amount, and have been classified 
as fullows: Damages caused by foreign war, 1703 
claims, amounting to about $400,000; damages 
caused by the second siege, 2436 claims, amounting 
to about $1,800,000 ; and injuries done by the 
Commune, 8451 claims amounting to $11,000,000. 
To these claims must be added the sum of $2,500,000 
for miscellaneous demands, making in all, $15,700,- 
000, which amount is to be distributed. Of this 
sum, only $400,000 are to be contributed by the Re- 
public, the remainder being provided by tbe city of 
Paris through a@ loan. 


How disastrously the Cuban war is affecting its 
commerce is shown by the fact that the exportations 
of sugar from Cuba were in 1871 over 904,547 hogs-f 
heads less than in 1870, and of molasses, 99,903 
hogsheads, a reduction of thirty per cent. In 1870 
the value of exports was $71,000,300, and in 1871 it 
was $63,762,175, a difference of over $7,000,000. 
The war has now lasted over three years, with no 
prospect of its coming to an end, and as it proceeds 
there is a still wider devastation of country and ruin 
of estates. 


ICELAND i3 well known to have become harsh and 
untenable in its climate since the days of the Norse- 
men. Ancient Icelandic documents show that on the 
arrival of the Norwegians, and for centuries after- 
ward, extensive forests grew in different parts of the 
island, and furnished the inhabitants with wood 
both for domestic and nautical purposes. Now 
these have either wholly disappeared or have dwin- 
dled: down to mere underwood of birch, willow, and 
mountain ash. Grain, too, was ouce largely raised 
there, as indicated by akr, signifying corn-field, 
still preserved in the names of places, and by the 
existence of laws in the old codes regulating the di- 
vision aod cultivation of such fields. Now the 
climate is too severe for the growth of any sort of 
grain. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8t., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest | 


assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 


OPTICIANS 
“PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
AKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 


struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying | 


Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakoi 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cente 
for each part: 

Part z Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘* 2. Optical a 
= 3. Magic Lanterns, watt 
‘* 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
. Sly 


Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. | 


535 Broadway, N.Y. 
MATHEMATICAL AND 
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MATTRESS, FEATHER, || 
AND 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, /} 
44 NORTH TENTH 8T., 
Below Arch, philadelp®* 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


BED TICKING, 
“FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 


ATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


PZ We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 





JO8. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 


Registers, Ventilators, Bath eat &e. 


- MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 


Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, &c., dc.‘ 


and having every facility for the proper and prompt execution of work, they confidently 


description of 

PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 
From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 
solicit a share of public patronage. 


MERRIHEW & SON, 
135 N. Third Street. 


(go Saar SS 
ie FURNITURE, aN 
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Géucationnl. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding yaa are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense to $4.75 per week. , 
Swrrais C. SuHortumes, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. S., 
Principal. 


tfo 
THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 

of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 

will open its Third year, with the Ist session of 15 

weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 24 seasion of 18 

weeks on “Ist-mo. 7th, and 34 écasion of 11 

weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 

pone for the school year, deducting amowat earned 

two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 

dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 

— apply to BE. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
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MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 

)! Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. B th sexes are admitted. Fall and 
wioter term opegs 9th mo. 16th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 

TRUSTEES. 

Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Ercildoun Séminary for Young Ladies. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
iocation, three miles south of Coatesville, on the 
Pennsylvania Central and Wilmington and Reading 
Railroad, will commence its Fall and Wiuter Session 
on the 30th of Ninth month next. Thorough and 
careful ins‘ruction is given in the various depart- 
ments. Terms $85 per session of twenty weeks. 
For circulars and full particulars address R. DAR- 
LINGTON, Jz., Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWABTHMORE, DELAWARE CO, PA. 


mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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of the Society of Friends. 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


This Ifstitution for both s-xes will re-open oth | 





Educational. air 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Cottins, M. A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
Fall term commences 
For circulars address J. LIP- 


RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls, will 
re-open 9th mo. 17th. 
R. A. PIERCE, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 





For Boarders and Day-Pupils, Woodstown, N. J., 
opens 9th mo. 9th, 1872. ; 
all the branches taught in the best Seminaries. 


Thorough instruction in 


Painting and Drawing taught by a superior teacher. 


The Principal has had an experience ot 20 years in 


some of the best Seminaries of Pennsylvania. Com- 
forts of a home furnished. For circulars address 
AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, Principal, 

Woodstown, N. J. 


- ‘PBACHBR WANTED. : 


A male teacher, who is a member of the Society 
of-Friends and qualified to teach the usual English 
branches, will be needed in Friends’ Central School, 
at the commencement of the next term, 9th mo. 2d, 
1872. Apply to A. B. IVINS, A. M., Principal, 1524 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


The Male Department of Friends’ School at Salem, 
N. J., having become vacant by the resignation of 
Elwood B. Conrad, a suitable Teacher is wanted. 
Address THOS. T. HILLIARD, on behalf of the 
Committee, Salem, N. J. 


THACHER WANTED. 


A Principal to take charge of Friends’ Seminary, 
Easton, Washington Co., N. Y.. Address ANDREW 
DORLAND, Deaun’s Corners, New York. 


INDIAN AGENT WANTED. 


There being a prospect that the office of Agent at 
the Pawnee Agency, Nebraska, will be vacant at the 
close of this year, the andersigned have been ap- 
pointed to select a successor. It is requisite that 
the Friend appointed for this responsible station 
should be qualified to keep accounts, and to super- 
intend witb firmness and judgment the affairs of the 
Agency. He shonold feel a sincere concern for the 
welfare of the Indians. A married man would be 
preferred whose wife would take an interest in the 
instruction of the Indian women and their children. 

The salary is $1550 per anoum, with the use of a 
comfortable dwelling-house and a large garden. 

The Government will require bond and security 
for the faithful administration of the office. 

It is desired that Friends generally may look out 
for a suitable member of our Religious Society to 
fill this office, and that those only may be en- 
couraged to apply who are suitable. 


COMMITTEE. 


BENJ. HALLOWELL, Sandy Spring, Md. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va. 
THOMAS T. CANBY, Baltimore. 

SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Baltimore. 

JAMES WOUD, Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Communications upon the subject may be ad- 


lacenailh to either member of the Committee, to be 


received by the Ist of 10th month. 





